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its hostility to both the altar and the Crown the navy lost large
numbers of its best officers of every grade. There was a specially
heavy loss of officers of the old Royalist and Catholic families
of Brittany and Normandy, with whom service on the sea was a
tradition for centuries, and who now resigned their commissions.
Many of them were replaced by promoting men from the lower
deck whose sound Jacobin views were their chief recommenda-
tion. The first sea-fight of the war, far out in the Atlantic off
Ushant, in the summer of 1794 (known in naval history as the
'Battle of the First of June3), ended in a complete defeat of the
Republican fleet. It was the first of a long series of British vic-
tories culminating in Nelson's triumph at Trafalgar in 1806.

The command of the sea meant also the control of the trade
routes, and the ruin of the sea-borne commerce of France and
her allies. It also made England secure from invasion in years
when nearly every country of the Continent was the scene of war.

The life of the crews crowded on board of the warships of
the time presented a miserable contrast to that of the navies of
our day. Discipline was maintained by a cruel code of punish-
ment. The recruiting of the seamen was supplemented by the
forcible impressment, nominally of seafaring men, but actually
of numbers of landsmen swept up in the evening raids of the
press-gangs in the ports and coast towns. The marvel is that
with all its drawbacks the naval service during the French wars
was anything but unpopular.

In some respects the law and custom of naval war in those
days compares favourably with that of the present time. The
war against an enemy's commerce did not anywhere include the
practice of sinking peaceful merchant craft at sight.

Captured merchant ships, which seldom attempted a fight,
were sent into port for an Admiralty court to decide if they
were 'good prize of war'. In the case of neutral ships seized
when conveying enemy goods, the Admiralty Prize Court con-
demned only the enemy cargo as 'good prize'. The ship itself
was released and freight for the confiscated goods paid to her
owners. There was an unwritten law of the sea that forbade
interference with fishing craft. Raids on an enemy coast in